To Mas. F. . 


ALTO]. me, my dear 46, 
to dedicate to you, what ſeems 

ſo peculiarly your property. 
| Yet let me caution you againſt 
imagining, that J mean to offer to 
you, 4 a hint how you may inform 
the minds of your little people 


No,—— I am not ſo conceited : 
but, as when I wrote the original, 
to give myſelf the pleaſure of af- 
fording you. ſome light aſſiſtance in 
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nn 
that agreeable taſk, I made your 
children the perſons of my drama 
ſo now, that I am ſeeking to oblige 
a few of my particular friends with 
copies, I feel a degree of fatisfac- 
tion in continuing the names of the 
ſpeakers, A circumſtance which places 
me for an inſtant, as it were, in your 
family; not to fay, that the dear 
little ones will imbibe, with ten- 
fold ſatisfaction, the little information 
which they ſeem ; to receive from a 
kFrother or ſiſter, 

Thus ſurrounded by your young 
people, I look around me with a 
ſmile of complaiſance, and almoſt 
forget that I am emerging from a 
circle of partial Friends, to > hazard the 
cenſure of Strangers. 


—_— 


| 
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Of Strangers! who will fay that, 
the Preface is a pompous introduction 
of my Readers, to —— 

NOTHING! 

Even you may be led to aſk, (in 
kindneſs to aſk) why it is ſo? 

My dear ! your friendſhip forgets 
that I have nothing to introduce 
them to. 

[ only profeis to point out how 
children may be agrecably led to 


knowledge by thoſe who have. 


I had no ſooner mentioned my 


idea of a REAL MorhER, than 


my pen hurried me into a ſketch of 


the ſcenes to which I have been a 


See page xiv. 


. 


E DEBICATLO Nx. 
witneſs at **#*##**, Happy I am, 
that the dear Original remains amongſt 


us to receive an aſſurance of unfeigned 


Love and ſincerity in her 


Aectionate uu, 


And Friend, 


Aa a, 


* 
—— 
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DUCATION, even in its moſt enlarged 
ſenſe, does but open the mind for im- 
proyement. In its more confined accepta- 
tion, namely, the acquiſition of language, 
education merely qualifies the ſcholar for 
future reſearches into the depths of learning 
— only furniſhes the power of ſeeking for 


knowledge among the treaſures of antiquity. 


Therefore, if the boy ſtudy mere words, 
if the youth acquire no taſte for literature, 
the man will be no better for the coſt and pains 
which have been ſpent upon his education. 

A horſe will be 447 a horſe to him, though 


he can tell you the appellation in every 


tongue, paſt or preſent. 

School Education, therefore, is but the 
mean of knowledge. 

It is the father's province to attend to the 
ſchool education; I delign to treat of that 


which belongs to the mother. 


* — — —— — - —— * 2 
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The mother has a few years in which ts 
lay the foundation for every ſtructure which 
is to be raiſed; 1 paſs the moſt important, 
which it is to be hoped no mother will neg- 
lect; without which her ſon 1v1ill indeed be, 
learned to no end.” 

It is the province of the mother to tinc- 
ture the mind. She has the oppertunities of 
infancy and early child&cod : ihe has thoſe of 
the vacations from ſchool: ſhe muſt ſeize 
every oecaſion of leading her ſon gently and 
inſenſibly to a taſte for rational amuſement. mp 
This ſounds high in ſpeaking of a child * 
but it is only ſound. All things have ſmall * 
beginnings that ſtately Oak was once an 
Acorn. 

Children love wonders. Why not be a- 
muſed with talking of the changes which the 
gnat upon the window has undergone? or 
the origin of the fly upon the ſugar; then 
view the different parts, which you have at 
hand, in the microſeope? 

You walk into the garden ; the caterpillars 
are devouring the ſtoeks ; a butterfly is flut- 
tering about; a bee is at work; all theſe 
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little incidents furniſh ſubjects of rational 
amuſement, lively enough to engage your 
child's attention. You return to the par- 
lour; he flies with eagerneſs to a book, 
where he can peruſe an account of thoſe 
things; he reads what you have really juſt 
told him; (this children delight to do) thus 
is he gently conducted, aiong the paths of 
amuſement, to a taſte for rational employ- 
ment, | 

It is leifure which corrupts half the world. 
Where time is not agreeably occupied in 
ſome innocent purſuits, Beys and Men have 
recourſe to vice, How important then, is 
the aim to introduce childfen to a love of 


ſuch innocent purſuits! a ſenſible mother 
will do this with eaſe, —— 


She muſt then ſacrifice every thing!“ 

And do you call it a ſacrifice ? Is it not 
her firſt duty? Ovught it not to be her firſt 
pleaſure? Nay, it is her firſt pleaſure; for 
I write for real mothers, not ladies who leave 
their offspring to imbibe the follies of the 


a bh 
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kitchen, whilſt they roam to places of di- | þ 


verſion. 
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The REAL MoTHER finds her reward in 
the attachment of her ſon; does ſhe need a 
further ? ſhe meets it in her huſband's eye. 

How have I ſeen a mother, in the inter- 
vals from ſchool, ſurrounded by her boys! 
each ſtriving to excel in obliging behaviour, 
and attention to her leſſons; each catching 
with eagerneſs at the ſcience which ſhe is able, 
in ſo agreeable a manner to impart ! \ 
Happy mother ! 

Happy Boys ! 

Bur I am writing a rhapſody inſtead of 
preface. Let us haſten to our RATIO A 
SPORTS, | 


D 1-44 8. 


As a ſlight Specimen of the Method whch it is believed 


awould ſucceed in leading Children to a Reliſh for 
Knowledge. 


«6+. Mum b. i PTY 
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JOHN, 
E DW AR p, 


JANE, 
GEORGE, 
WILLIAM, 


BAN TL. E, 
SUSAN, 


Eldeft Son. 
Second Son. 
Eldeft Daughter, 
Third Son. 
Fourth Sau. 
Fifth Sor, 
Secand Dang hien. 


RATION AT FORT, 


| V 


| DI KGet . 
| Family Aſſembled, 
| JANE. 


W no will play at Trades ? 
| | GEORG E. 
1 I ,will, 


WILLIAM. 
And I will. 


SUSAN. 
May J. 
a JANE. 
SH If you pleaſe, my dear.—Bartle! will you? 
B ART L k. 
O yes. 
JANE. 


Come then. 


B 
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SUSAN. 

How do we play? 

GEORGE. 
You will ſee, —Jenm begins. 
JANE. 

I will be a Milliner; and I will ſell a thou- 
ſand things.—Fack ſays, that is the meaning of 
the name; and I will make caps and ruffles, and 
ſuch things, 

| GEORGE. 

And I will be a Haberdaſher, and I will fell 
as many things as you: pins, tape, needles, 
thread; and I will have a great ſhop. 

| WILLIAM. 
And I will be a Pedler; and I will buy my 
goods of George, and carry them a great way 
about, and call at all the houſes; and I will 
keep a ſtall at the fair, and fell my goods, 
JANE. 
Will Bartle be a Huckſter ? 
BARTLE, 

What is that ? 

| JANE. 

A kind of Pedler, who ſells fruit, and cakes 


go to the ſchool, and Jack and Ned will buy. 


F KATLIONAL' SF 0-10 8 19 i, 
| JANE. 1 
55 And what will little San be? 1 
19 SUSAN, 1 
H I do not know, i 
JANE. j 

You may be a little Mantua-maker; and make | 

COWNS, | 
SUSAN, | 


So I will. | 
JANE. 9 
Now I will be a Grocer; and fell ſugar, tea, 


ip1ce, figs, rains, currants. 
GEORGE. 

Then I will be a Confectioner; and come te 
your ſhop ſor the ſugar with which I boil my [ 
{weatmeats; and the fruit I will buy of Barth. | 

WILLIAM. 

I will be a Paſtry-cook ; and make nice tarts, 
and cakes; and deal with you all for fruit, and 
ſugar, . and ſweatmeats, 

TANE 
Now I will be a Stationer, and Bookſeller, I 


will- keep. good paper, pens, ink, ſealing-wax, and 


— — 


wWaſers: — Who wants a good pencil r 
| | B 2 


| 
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G E OR GE. 
I will be a Cooper; and make tubs and caſks, 
JANE. 


J will be a Chymiſt; and I will make phyſical 
oils, and ſuch fort of things; and George ſhall 
be a Druggiſt; and he ſhall ſell all forts of drugs, 
and dried herbs, and firops for medicine, 

GEORGE. 

Bartle has got a new hammer, ſo he ſhall be a 
Carpenter ;—then he muſt have a chiſel, a gimblet, 
a plane, a ſaw, and I can not tell how many 
tools ;—but can he tell how to make his glue? 

ART LE, 

No, 

GEORG E. 

Of the ſkins of beaſts boiled to a ſtrong jelly, 

—when it 1s cold it hardens into cakes, 
Re JANE, 

There are ſeveral ſorts of glue for different 

uſes, made' of different ſubſtances, 
GEORGE. 


Now I will be a Braſier; and ſell all forts of 
things in braſs and copper: and Bartle ſhall be a 
Plumber and deal in lead—and William ſhall be a 
Glazier; he ſhall ſell glaſs, and glaze the windows. 


ML 
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J A N F. 
No, William ſhall be a Tinker; and mend kettles, 
GEORGE. 


Then Bartle ſhall be a Cobler; and mend ſhoes, 
WILLIAM. 
Then George muſt be a Taylor; and make cloaths. 


JANE. 
Let Sz/az be a Draper; then what will ſhe ſell? 
GEORGE. 


Cloth to be ſure, you know ; there are both 
Linen and Woollen-drapers. 
JANE. 
My paper is made of old linen boiled to maſh, 
Draper! what is your cloth made of ? 
SUSAN. 
I do not know. 
JANE. 
A forfeit then —or a penalty Come hither and 
give me a kiſs. 
JANE. 
Barile ! what does a Cobler deal in !—you ſheuld 
lay leather ? 
BA RTL. 
What is leather ? 
B 3 


ö 
| 
{1 
| 
| 
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FAN E. 


Do you not know ?—The ſkins of beaſts tanned 
— W hat tools do you want ?—Say, an awl. 


G E OR GE. 
Draper When you are aſked what your linen is 
made of, anſwer hemp or flax, —They are both plants. 
Lou know what the woollen cloths are made of? 


SUSAN. 


O yes. 
| JANE. 
| Braſier! what is your braſs made of ? 
5 GEORG F. 
Copper ore melted with lapis caliminaris, 
| 95 JANE. 
Very well Braſier. 
JANE. 
Now ſiſter you ſhould be aſked what your muſ- 


lins are made of ?—and anſwer, cotton—Then I 


EEE SC ee ee — 


— 


r 


upon trees and plants. 
GEORGE, 
Grocer !—you ſell cheeſe— What is it made of ? 


JANE, 
Milk, 


aſk what is cotton ?—you anſwer, it grows in pods 


I 
1 7 4 
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1 What part of it? 
1 JANE. 


The curd— I have ſeen the rennet mixed to make 


the milk part into curd and whey. 


V8 AN. | 
Is that the nice whey which I taſted one morning ? 
ILIXNE. 
Yes—Szſan, you know what butter is made of ? 
SUSAN. 
| Of cream. | 
| JANE. 


But how ?—You do not know—Then I will tell 
you, It is ſhaken about very much, then it 
parts into curd and whey—The curd is butter; 
the whey is called butter-milk. 

GEORGE. 
Where do you get your beſt figs, Grocer? 
IAN. 
From Turkey, 
GEORGE. 
What is chocolate ? 
JANE. 
The meat of a nuf called cocoa;—the ſhell we 


ule by the name of cocoa, 
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GEORGE. 
You ſell ſpices—what is cinnamon ? 
JANE. 
The bark of a tree. 
GEORGE 
| Mace ? 
| JANE. ; 
| The huſk of the nutmeg. ; 
| GEORGE. | 
| What 1s ſego ? j | 
| JANE. 1 
A pith. ae | 
GEORGE. | 
Ginger? 
JANE. 
A root. | 
JANE. | 


| Pray Druggiſt do you anſwer a few queſtions, 
What 1s your gall-nut ? 


1 GEORGE. 
[ The neſt of an inſect. 
JANE. 
Cochineal ? 


GEORGE, 


An inſect. 


RATrOoOvWv At 90K Ts: 
JANE. 
Kermes is of the ſame kind; an inſect of the 
gall kind, and its neſt, 
GEORG E. 

I could have told—and rhubarb is a root. Ver- 4 
micelli for ſoups, is paſte from Jraly; % called 
becauſe it looks like avorms, My macaroni, paſte 
from La- My ſalop, a root ground to powder 
[ —the root of one kind of orchis, | 


| JANE. 


| What is manna?P | 
F GEORGE. 
| A gum which oozes from an aſhe tree in Calabria, 
JANE. 
What is ſperma-ceti made of 
| GEORGE. 
The brain of one kind of whale, 
TIANE. 
Turpentine i- what ? 
GEORGE. 


Turpentine, pitch, roſin, tar, frankincenſe, all 


* OED 
. — Anſwer. teoeary ooo 
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flow from trees, 
JANE. 


Cream of tartar ? 
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GEORGE. 


A preparation from tartar, which is found ſtick- 


ing to the tops and ſides of wine-caſks, 
JANE. 
Whence do tamarinds come ? 
GEORGE. 
From beth the Eg and W:ft-Indies. 
JANE. 
How do they grow ? 
G E OR GE. 

In pods ſomewhat like thoſe of a bean, and 
upon a tree, a little like our aſh, Prunes are 
plums dried, and brought from Baxrdeaux. Iſing- 
glaſs is the glue of a fiſn.—I forgot to aſk the 
Stationer what her parchment was made of, 

JANE. 
Skins of ſheep and goats—and vellum, is made 
of the ſkins of very young calves, kids and lambs, 
[ Here the Maid comes u. 
M AID, 
Supper is ready, my dears, 


KAT % d AL SSG Ar. 
JANE and G EO RGE inging. 
Come Coblers and Taylors; 
Come Soldiers and Sailors; 
Come Grocers and Glaziers; 
Come Tinkers and Braſiers; 
Come, come, come all away, 
We'll play at Trades another day. 
[They gs ont. 
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TH CAKE; LOOT 


DAL OG UE IH; 


A Parlur., Upon a Sideboard ſtands a large 
Twelfth Cale. 


| Enter the Children running. | 


Mrs. Worthy follows them with a Note in her 
Hand, laughing. She gives the Nate 10 Jenny 


wvho reads alond. 


GRAN PDA A ſends his love to all the 


dear children—he has ordered a twelfth-cake for 


them; it is all at their ſervice upon theſe con- 


ditions—that they explain the nature of each in- 


gredient, and whence it came.” 
8 US AN. 
Mrs. Spicer puts Flour into her Cakes, 
Mrs. WORT HV. 
And what is Flour ? 
SUS AN, 
The fineſt part of Wheat, 


Raiſins, Almonds, 


SETTL DN EL SS SE @ SDS, 


Mr. WOURILITHT; 
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What are Raiſins ? 1 
. SUSAN, 
The fruit of a vine, 4 
B ART I. E. Rk 

So are Currants, | is 


WILLIAM. 
The Oranges of which the Peels are uſed, come 
from Sewille, in Spain; ſo do Lemons, 
. 


Spain produces many of the rich ingredients 
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Nr. 


I know that Sugar is the juice of a Cane; but 


where does it grow ? 


coverings is Mace; but who knows where this 


tree grows ? 


Mrs. WORTHY. 
It is vety much cultivated in the Eg, Indies, 


but more in the iſlands of America. — Nutmeg, 4 


you know, 1s the ſeed of a tree, one of its 


T-A-N-E; 
I do not; pray tell us. 


O 
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It grows in the iſland of Banda, and ſeveral 


others of the eaſtern ocean. The Datch monopo- 


lize theſe ſpices as well as the Cinnamon; which 


is, you know, the bark of a tree—but 1 believe 


you do not know where it grows. 


WI L,L1.A M; 
Where, pray mamma ? 
Mrs. WORT H x. 
In the iſland of Colon, which is in the. Judiam lea, 
WILLIAM. 
I wiſh we had the globe. 
Mr... WORTHY. 


When the little ones are gone to-bed we will 


talk farther upon theſe ſubjeRs. 


JAN E. 
The Ambergris, with which the icing is per- 
Fumed, has not been thought of. 
Mr. WORT H V. 

It is a ſubſtance from a Whale. Now I put it to 
the vote, ſhall we cut the Cake; or keep it till to- 
morrow, when Jact, and Ned, and George will be here? 

JANE 

1 ſay keep it uncut, 


—— * 2 
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ri er, 
WILLIAM. 
And 1. 
SUSAN. 

Do not cut it, 

[ Vaices' at the door. Fane exclaims ; 8 
JANE. 

1 hear their voices; I am ſure I do] Here they 
come! 

M: WORTHY. 

Indeed ſo they do—and Mr. Worthy too! my 
dear, how came this about p 

W. WORTHY. 

I was diſappointed in my expectation of meet- 
ing Mr. Fickl—ſo I brought all my boys this 
evening to ſurprize you, 

WILLIAM. 

It is a very agreeable ſurprize. 

JANE. 

We ſhall not travel round the globe now, as 

we have ſuch company. 
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The FRUITS. 
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| The elder Children aſſembled. | 
JANE, 


L WENT. obe day to ſee Miſs : Gay ui Mrs, 
Teachabell's; and ſhe had a very pretty amuſing 
game, ſomething in the way you mention, She 
contrived it herſelf. 
EDWARD. 
How did they play ? 
JANE: 
She gave out ſeveral ivory counters, with the 


name of ſome kingdom, or iſland, or ſo, upon 


each; they were to be ſhaken together and the 
players dipped in turn, | ) 
| JOH N. 
T underſtand you. So the girl was to tell what 
that country produced—1which ſhe chanced to draw 
JANE, 
She was—and, if it was a great girl, the ſitua- 


tion, ſoil, climate and other particulars, 
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10 HN. 

That was ſuperior to what I mentioned, In 
this board you only moved your mark to the place 
allotted, and named. the chief produce, — Such 
an one would be very pretty for S/ar. 

GEORGE. 

It would be agreeable for all of us—for thoſe: 
who were acquainted: with further particulars might 
relate them. 

| JANE. 

I dare ſay my papa will buy a board for us 
but we can cut counters of card, and write names 
from Mrs. Teachwell's game. | 

GEORGE. 

We will to:morrow—it will often teach us to 
reflect upon our own happineſs. We have not 
the delicious fruits of Spain, we ſhall ſay ; but, 
we have cooler weather in the ſummer, ; 


JANE. 
Indeed we are apt to think, with envy, of the 


rich juice of their Oranges; without reflecting that 
the ſun which ripens the fruit, fcorches the inha- 
bitants moſt uncomfortably. 


C 8 
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JOH N: 
The ſouthern parts are very hot, doubtleſs. 
EDWARD. 
We enjoy the produce of the frigid and torrid 
zones by the help of our commerce. 
| JAN E. 
The great people ſeem to make art ſupply the 
want of ſun in their green-houſes; ſo that they 


can pluck ripe Oranges as they walk, and enjoy 
the fragrance of the bloſſoms, 


GEORGE. 
The roots of ſome Orange-trees which are in a 
green houſe at Beddingtor, are ſaid to have been 
brought over by Sir Walter Raleigh, in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth—and he died in 1603. 
JOH N. | 

The French authors aſſert, that they have Orange- 
trees which are vigorous and fine, though they 
are two or three hundred years old: and mention 
one in particular, by the title of the Great Bour- 
ben : which they aſſure us was ſeized in the year 
1523, amongſt other effects belonging to the con- 
ſtable of Bourbon, and then ſuppoſed to be about 
ſixty or ſeventy years old, This was alive when 


my author wrote in 1733. Francis the Firſt of 
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France, died in 1359, and ſeveral of the Orange— 

trees flouriſhing in the gardens of Fontainbleam, at 

the time this account was publiſhed, made a beau- 

tiful appearance in the time of that king. 
JANE. 

There is ſomething very intereſting in the idea 
of being ſheltered under the ſame branches which 
ſhaded one's anceſtors, 

EDWARD. 

One reveres, a venerable oak which has afforded 
ſhade for ages, 

JA N_E» 

A wood of ancient trecs is one of the moſt 
awful ſcenes in nature, 

GEORGE, 
England may boaſt of her majeſtic oaks ;—but 


the native fruits, I think, are few. You promiſed 


me to communicate all you collected upon the ſub- 


ject of Fruit-trees ; now we have time 
.:FQ-H N. | 

Let us fit down here, I ſhall tire your patience 
perhaps. When my memory fails, I have notes 
about me. For I [Feeling in his pocket | expected 
that you would claim this promſe at our meeting. 


—— To begin with the ORANGE, 


kane —— — 
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JOHN read. 

& The whole race of Oranges were ſtrangers in 
Italy, and unknown to Rome ; nor grew they nearer 
than Perſia when firſt they travelled into Greece. 

The firſt of the China were ſent for a preſent 
to the old Conde (pardon me, I cannot decypher 
the name; it begins with M,) then prime miniſter 
to the king of Portugal; but of the whole caſe they 
came to Liſbon in, only one plant eſcaped ; and that 
with great care, hardly recovered, to be ſince be- 
come the parent of all thoſe flouriſhing trees, of that 
name, cultivated by our gardeners, though not with- 
out ſenſibly degenerating.”” 

JOHN Feats. 

Now this account was received from the ſon of 
the Conde (ſucceſſor in title and favour) then an 
exile in our court. 

My author adds * The Orange of Cina; 


brought into Poringal, has drawn a great revenue 


from London alone,” 
EDWARD: 
Brother! I have read ſomewhere, that Orange- 
trees were brought into /taly in the time of Virgil 
—that the Romans having no name for them, Yir- 


gil, when he is ſuppoſed to ſpeak of the Orange 
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in his Georgics, is forced to point it out by a great 
deal of circumlocution. 
JOHN, 


There 1s much uncertainty in the accounts we 


often meet with. One tells us that, * Six hun- 


dred and eighty years after the foundation of Rene, 

cherries were brought to ah out of Pontus, and 

one hundred and twenty years aſter travelled to Bri- 

tain. Another ſays that, Orchard Cherries were 

brought into Kent, out of Flanders, by Henry VIII." 

— Our native Cherries are a very ordinary fruit, 
JANE. 

I ſhould have pleaſure in knowing the native place 
of all our flowers, fruits and herbs ; many which 
grow in Exropean gardens are of foreign extraction. 

JOHN, 

They are; and it is often betrayed by their 
names, [ Reads. | The Apple was a native of 1taly; 
and when the Romans had taſted the richer flavour 
of the Apricot, the Peach, the Pomegranate, the 
Citron, the Orange, they contented themſelves with 
applying to all theſe new fruits the common deno- 
mination of Apple, deſcriminating them from each 


other by the additional epithet of the country, or 


3 
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ſome circumſtance—as the Apricot—the early-ripe 
Apple.“ 5 
EDWARD. | 
1 have heard that the Peach was accounted ſo-. 
tender, as to be believed to flouriſh only in Per/ia, 


and that for ſeveral years it grew no nearcr than 


Eg yþt- of all the Roman provinces but was not 
feen in the city of Rome till about thirty years 
before Pliny's: time. It has for ſome time, I think, 
been univerſal in urge. N 

GEORGE. N 

The Mulberry grows naturally in Pera; whence 

it was brought firſt to the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
JOHN, 
In ſeveral parts of Germany they are planted 
againſt walls. In the northern parts of Sæveden 
they will not live in the open air. 
FA NE. 

How bezutiful muſt the trees appear, when the 
eones of the Silk-worm are upon them! pray what 
country is really the native place of the Silk-worm? 

JOHN. 

From the lateſt and moſt authentic accounts it. 
appears, that the Chineſe firſt diſcovered the uſe of 
ſilK—and that China has the. beſt claim to the title 
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of the original native place of the Silk-worm. 
J am not fearful of expatiating upon this ſubject, 
ſiſter, as I know your folicitude for the welfare of 


your little family. 


JANE. 
I am anxious to learn every particular I can 
relating to them. 


JO HN. 
The white Mulberry grows ſpontaneouſly in China, 
and is belicved to be the beſt food for the inſect. 
JANE. | 
J give them lettuces at firſt. 
JOIN. 


There are ſeveral plants which they will eat, 


but the leaves of the white mulberry are their 
beſt food—then thoſe of the red mulberry—and 
laſtly thoſe of the black. 
WILLIAM. . 
I heard a gentleman ſpeak of a kind of Mul- | 
berry growing in Firginia»—upon which they found 
Silk-worms, 1 
JOH N. | 
1 recolle& meeting with a remark, that their ſilk 
would exceed that of Feria, if the planters of 
" naufeous Tobacco did not hinder the culture.“ 
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E DW ARD. 
The Firginian Mulberry will bear the ſeverity of 
our climate, I think. | 
WILLIAM. 

Surely I was told that King Charles the Second 

had a ſuit of cloaths made of ſilk from Virginia. 
JOHN. 

You were probably told ſo, It is ſaid to have 
been preſented to him by Sir Fo/eph Berkley, gover- 
nor of that colony. | 

JOHN. 

It is of no uſe towards the management of your 
worms indeed. But there is a moth found in 4/a, 
and in multitudes in China, whole caterpillar ſpins 
very large cones, of a ſubſtance which is firmer 
and more tenacious than filk. This is called the 
Phalæna Atlas, and feeds upon the leaves of the 
citrus, It is alſo a native of America, and was 
found by Merian, in Surinam. 

JANE. 


There is a plant, in Mr. Line's green-houſe, 
with pods full of a filky ſubſtance, and it is 


called the Silk-plant. 
10 HN. 


If you wiſh to be well verſed in the manage- 


ment of the ſilk-worm, you may read a treatiſe at | 


— — 
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the end of a new publication, tranſlated by Mr, 


Brand. There you will find an entertaining ac- 


count of the progreſs of the ſilk-worm into Per- 


fra, Greece, Rome, Europe—with many particulars re- 


lated in a manner perfectly plain and eaſy, 
JANE. 
Then, if you pleaſe, we will quit the ſubject, 
and return to garden-trees. I want to know from 


whence we had the firſt myrtles ? 


JOHN. 

From Greece. 
JOHN, 

How remarkably they flouriſh in Tpfuich . 
JOHN. 


They thrive near the ſea-coaft as well as Oranges 
and Lemons, 
WILLIAM. 
There is a ſhrub called the Candle-berry Myrtle 
in the grove, | 
G E OR GE. 
I have ſeen candles made of the Candle-berry 
ſhrub, They ſmell agreeably as they burn, 
JOH N. 
They are often brought hither, The ſhrub grows 
D 
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in Virginia, and other of our plantations in plenty. 
EDWARD. 
I do not recolle&t how they are made. 
JOH N. 

The berries are boiled in water, and yield a 

ſuet of a green colour, 
GEORGE, 

Do you recolle@, that it is dear little Szſan's 
birth-day ? 

JOHN. 

I thank you George, I have been rather long- 
winded, 

EDWARD, 

And we promiſed to allow her to chooſe the 
Aport in which we ſhould join her. 1 wonder 
what it will be? 

JANE. 
I am in the ſecret, Let us haſten, 
W.-11.k 1AM. 
Let us run, 


[ They go ont, 
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DIAL OGVUE- IV, 


Parlur. A Table fot forth avith Variety of ary 
Fruits, Oranges, &c. &c. 


Now the ceremonies are over, What do you 
chooſe to play at ? | 
SUSAN, 
Trades, if you pleaſe, brother; I know my 
filter likes it. 
EDWARD, 
We all like it come. 
JANE. 
This box will be of ſome uſe—let Sz/an have 
the pleaſure of opening it. 
SUSAN read. 
France, Spain, Italy. — What are theſe ? 
| WILLIAM, 
O! theſe are to play at Trades with? 


SUSAN, 
How ? D 2 
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JANE. 
Shake them, Now take one. What have you got ? 
SUSAN, 
France, 
JANE 


Then we ſhall have Prunes from Beourdeanx, Olives 
| from Provence, we may have ſeveral forts of Wine, 
Lace, Cambrick, and fine Silks; but we mult take 
| care of the cuſtom-houle officers, 

SUSAN, 

| I do not underſtand you. 

i JANE. 

| I will try another way, Suſan ſhall be a Turkey 
Merchant. 


EDWARD. 

| Excuſe me ſiſter. I doubt Szſan will hardly be 
able to enter with ſpirit into this play, I am 
afraid it is above her. 

| GEORGE, 

Suppoſe ſhe feigned loading and unloading her 
lo little ſhips? Bare“ could you not put her in the 


method? And in the mean time ſome of us could 
ſeek for the place upon the globe, So we may play, 
JOHN. 
Let us then go into the library ; there we can 
uſe the globe, and ſhe ſhall have the ſhip, 
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CONTINUATION 
8 
DIALOG E. IV. 


The Library, 
JOHN. 


I AM a Rua Merchant. I export Woollen 

Cloths, Stuffs, and Tin-lead, I import in return 

Hemp, Flax, Linen, Tallow, Furs, Ryfa Leather, 

Iron, Potaſhes, and Naval Stores. 
JANE. 

Su/an is a Merchant, She trades to Spain. Her 
ſkip ſhall bring. abundance of good things, Oranges, 
Lemons, Nuts, Cheſnuts. Now go into the par- 
lour, and bring an Orange, Whilit Szſan per- 
forms her voyage we can examine the globe, 

JOHN. 

That was well managed, See here are ſome of 

the Spice iſlands of which we were ſpeaking. 
EDWARD. 


Here is Ci, whence the Cinnamon comes, 


D 3 
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JANE, 
Here is Sumatra, here grows Pepper. 
JOHN. 


Pepper grows likewiſe on another iſland; here 


it 1s, Java. 
GEORGE. 

I have found the Melzcca iſlands—where Cloves 
grow. 

E D WAR D. 

And here are the Banda iſlands, which produce 
both Nutmegs and Mace, For Mace, you know, 
is the huſk of the Nutmeg. 

JANE. 
I know it. But the Cloves, how do they grow ? 
JON N. 

Upon trees which reſemble bay-trees; in cluſters, 
like bunches of grapes. 

E DWAR D. 

Here comes Suſan Let us trade nearer home. 
Look Saſan—he re is Holland your little Clock, and 
Chairs, your Table, and all the furniture of your 
doll's kitchen came from hence. The Linen for 
your papa's ſhirts too—and we are forced to buy 
all the Nutmegs, Mace, Cloves, and Cinnamon of 
theſe people, though they grow a great way from 
their country. 


— —— — 
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JOHN. 


Su/an! come hither my little dear! here is Ching 


47 


—it is a great way off, you ſee, Your pretty ſet of 
Cups and Saucers came from hence, and your 
mamma's Chintz Gown, and the fine Cabinet which 
ſtands in the drawing-room, and thoſe Dreſſing 
boxes which ſtand upon the toilet in the Delt 


dreſſing-room, came from Japan; there it is. We 


have Silk too from Chha, and Tea. 
EDWARD; 
Amber comes from Tapan too. 
WII. LIAM. 
Brother, you forgot that Cloves grow in an iſland 
called Amboyna, 
B ART IL. E. 
What ſort of tree produces the Bark? Such 1 
mean as Mary took when ſhe had an ague ? 
JOUN. 

A tree about the ſize of a cherry-tree, The 
Kinquenna, it grows in Peru. | 
WILLIAM. 

Watts ſpeaks of the riches of Peru in his hymns. 
JOHN N. 

Gold is found in every province of Peru waſh- 

ed down from the mountains, Silver Mines like- 


wiſe abound in Pera. 
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| GEORGE. 
| — The Mines of Por 
JOHN. 
They are the richeſt, There are two quickſilver 


mines near Lima — particularly in the mountains of 


Orapega. 
JANE. 
How 1s that found? 
FO HN. 


In a kind of ſtone called Cinnabar—which alſo 
yields Vermilion. 
AED WASD; 
Storax, Guaiacum, and ſeveral other gums and 
drugs are produced here, | 
JOHN. 
Here they make bread of the Caſſavi root, as 
in other parts of America. 
JANE. 
I have taſted it. Is it true that the root 1s 


poiſonous till the juice is extracted ? 


JOUN. 
So I have been told. | 
GEORGE. 


I read ſomewhere that the ſheep of Peru were 


formerly the only beaſts of burden there, 
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EDWARD. 

Whilſt we ſtay in Spaniſh America, let us viſit 
Anaronia. Here grow Cocoa-nuts, Pine-Apples; 
and the foreſt- trees are Cedar, Braſil wood, Ebony, 
Logwood, Iron-wood—and many ſorts of dying 
woods, Cotton, Sugar, Sarſaparilla, 

GEORGE: 

What ſort of a tree 1s Ebony? 

WILLIAM. 

I know—it is called Shrubby Hare's Foot u- 

#iter's Bread of Crete. It grows naturally there, 


and in ſome of the iſlands of the Archipelago; 
but it is ſaid to be only about four feet high, 
GEORGE. 

Is that buſh of currants, which Cole the garde- 
ner brought, really the ſame. kind as that which 
produces our dry currants P 

TOHN, 

I believe not. For Dr. Chandler deſcribes the 
leaf of that vine as being larger than that of the 
common, They grow in large cluſters, are black, 
or of a deep purple—and the people who gather 
and dry them, ſuppoſe that we uſe them in dying, 

JANE, | 

Do they not diſcover that they are good to eat 


1 
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JOHN. 
Chandler eat of them, and had puddings made 


with them; but the inhabitants were before igno- 


rant of their uſe in food—and, indeed, did not treat 
them as if they had an idea of their being eaten. 
GEORG E. 
How ſo? of 
TOH N. 


They trod them down with their feet into holes. 


where they caked together—and when they are 


Put in the ſhips they heat, and fill the veſſel with 
an intolerable ſtench, 
SUSAN. 
Here comes papa with a nice noſegay. Ah, papa! 
| PAPA 
Little dear! I brought you thefe flowers to 


wear for your birth-day, 


SUSAN. 
I thank you papa. Pray what is this ? 
P APA. 
An Auricula, a native of the Alt. 
SUSAN, 
This is an Anemone. 
JOHN. 


The moſt beautiful Anemones came from tlie 
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Eaft Indies, Do you recollet, Ned, how ſelfiſh 
Monſieur Packelicr was ſaid to be ? 
EDWARD. 

You mean in keeping the double Anemone fo long 
in his garden without giving a root to his beſt friend, 
JANE. 

If ever theft had been allowable it would have 
been there. 

E DW ARD. 

So thought his friend who viſited him in his 
counſellor's robe—and, ſweeping it over the flowers, 
is laid to have ſtolen ſome ſeeds in an artful manner. 

WII. IL. IAM. 
When Chandler travelled in Greece, he deſcribed 
a part of his road as being full of Anemones, 
GEORGE. 
Whence came the Ranunculus ? 
JOHN. 

From Tjpeli, in Syria; probably in the time of 

the Cruſades, 15 
E DW AR D. 


The French received very fine ones from Conſtantinople, 


JANE. 
Pray, papa—did not Mr. Green ſay, that the 
Tea-plant would grow in Eumpe? 


6 
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PAPA, 
Yes, my dear, 
IXANE. 
I would not venture to aſſert it without aſking you, 
EDWARD. 
Has it not been known to do ſo ſome years, 
PAPA. 
Not many, The true Tea-plant had never 
been introduced into Europe till the year 1763. 
J0 HN. 
What was that plant which grew in the Bota- 
nical Garden at Up/al, and was brought thither, 


by miſtake, ſor the Tea- plant? 


APA. 

The Camellia. | 
JOHN. 

That is not the name which Plume mentioned, Ned? 
PA FA. 


No—the plant which generally goes by the name 
of Tea-plant, in the Botanical Gardens, is the 
Cafline, The Chineſe have often deceived thoſe 


who ſought to bring the plants or ſeeds nor 


ö 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| 


will the ſeeds bear to be brought, 
| TA N-E. 


How then was it contrived ? 


——üä-äàwé . me 
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PAPA. 


Linea, after twenty years of fruitleſs endea- 


vours, ſucceeded ; by having the freſh ſeeds ſown 
in a garden-pot in China; and ſo they were 
brought to Ul. 

JOHN, 

Surely ſimilar aſiduity would enable us to cul- 
tivate ſpices, which the Dutch now monopolize, 

PAPA. 

The French have already introduced the nutmeg and 
clove into the iſlands of Bourbon, France, and Sechelles, 
Cloves have likewiſe been produced in Cayenne, 

JANE. 
Of what place is Flax a native? 
FAP A 
Egypt. It grows in thoſe parts which are flooded 


by the Nile, 
GEO KG. E. 


Rice ſhould grow in water. Should it not papa? 


PAPA. 


« Every well watered place,“ in /aiah, alludes 


to the method of planting rice, 


N. 
Pray tell us the method. 


* Iſaiah XXXll, 26, 


E 
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PAPAL 


They ſow it upon the water; and before ſowing, 
While the earth is covered with water, they cauſe 
the ground to be trodden by oxen, and other 
cattle who go midleg deep. This is the way of 
preparing the ground ſor ſowing, 

EDWARD. 
This 1s a particular method of tillage, 
PAP A;.. 

The prophet is likewiſe ſuppoſed to allude to this 
particular mode of tillage, in uſe among the Eg yptians, 
in another paſſage, where he ſpeaks of © the lands 
that the rivers have euriſed; : Tor that word ſhould 
be ſubſtituted ſor failed, as Loauth aſſures us, 

10 HN. 

I now recolle& imperfectly ſome account I met 

with of the Egytians retina their corn, 
PAP A. X 

When the Nie had retired within its banks, and 
the ground became ſomewhat dry, they ſowed their 
land, and then ſent in their cattle, to tread in the 
ſeed; and without farther care expected the harveſt, 

-. SUSAN. 

When ſhall we eat the cakes, and all che nico 
things ? y 


* Jſaiab xviil, 2. 7. 
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The Childreas Parkour. The oder Children affembled 


Jon. 


I THINK Jane ſupplies the entertainment this 


morning, does ſhe not? 
_ EDWARD. 
She does, and I expect to fee her come in pre- 
fently, for—O here ſhe comes. 
IAN 
Brothers, I am rather bats; j 1 had miſlaid one of 
my papers—and another diſaſter which attencs me, 
is, that I have blotted over a material word, at 
which I can not give any good gueſs—as it is a 
ſoreign name. t 
JOHN. 
As elder brother, I ſhould give you a dere re- 
Probf, for your careleſſneſs. 
XN. 


Indeed I deſerve it I took a long extract from 


1 
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an account of the Kermes uſed in dying ;—and, for 

the ſake of you learned young men, I copied all the 

Latin names of the Inſet, and other hard words (as 

we girls call them) but they puzzle me now to de- 

cypher,—Not to delay—I will read what I can, 
JANE reads 

% Kermes has been neglected ſince the impor- 
tation of Cechineal from America. 

6 Kermes is the ingredient with which the an- 
cients uſed to die their garments of that beauti- 
ful grain colour called Coccinus, Ec. different from 
the Purpura of the Phenicians, which at firſt had 
been ſtained from the teſtaceous fiſh called Murex, 
Murex was neglected on account of the ex- 
pence, and the Kermes was introduced,” 

10 HN. 

Pennant gives an account of the Murex in the 

fifth volume of Britib Zoology. 
E DW ARD. 

How were the old tapeſtries, which remain fo 
freſh, ſtained ? 

CHER JANE, 

With Kermes ; the colour was called Carmek by 
the Spaviards, from Cramoiſi, which is Frengh for 


Crimſon, 
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JOHN. 

Does your extract ſay when the Gobelins intro- 
duced into France the ſecret of dying wool of that 
beautiful ſcarlet, which is called after their name ? 

JANE. 
It does; —in the reign of Leu the Fourteenth, 
in the year 1667. | 
| JOH N, 
Under whoſe patronage ? 
JANE, 

That of Colbert. The Kermes had long been 
in uſe in Flaxders ; where tapeſtry of two hundred 
years had ſcarcely loſt any of its bloom, 

GEORGE. 

Pray how is Kermes found ? 

JANE. 

It is found ſticking to the branches, or tender 
leaves of a fort of oak, whole height is about two 
or three feet, 

G E OR GE. 
Our ſort of oak? b 
JANE £4401 

This tree grows in Spair, Provence, Languedec, angl 

along the Mediterraueau coaſt; alſo in Galatia, Armenia, 
EZ. | 
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Ya, and Perſia, where Kermes was firſt made uſe of. 
| | WILLIAM. 

And what is it? The fruit of the Oak ? 

| GEORG E. 
O, no—an Inſe&, you remember. 
WILLIAM. 
Surely, brother, it is the neſt but Jenny is to 
explain it further. 
"GEORGE: 
” it the Inſect, or its neſt, ſiſter ? 
[4/5 JANE. 

It is both. Kermes is placed in the claſs of In- 
ſects, called Gall Inſects, for analogy; they continue 
immoveable upon their neſt; and remain upon it 
after death (like the other ſpecies of this claſs found 
upon different trees) and appearing wy like galls 
or excreſcences. 

| WILLIAM, 
And how do we get them ? 
JANE. 

In Languedoc and Provence the poor are employed 
to gather the Kermes; the women letting their nails 
_ for that purpoſe, | 

GEORGE. 
1s Cochineal an Inſe@ likewiſe ? 


* 


* 
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JANE. 
It is an Inſet, found in the Mexican woods on 
a plant (whoſe name is terribly effaced in my ma- 
nuſcript) but 1 think called Nopal by the Americans, 
and Tuna by the Spaniards. | 
WILLIAM, 
Are they never brought over alive ? 
JANE 
The Sævediſb authors aſſert, that it would be eaſy 
to feed this Inſect in our European gardens, taking 
care to defend it from all ſmoke ;—whereas we im- 
port the Cochineal from America at a great expense. 
EDW ARD. 
The Galls which we uſe in making ink, are of 
ſomewhat the ſame nature, I ſuppoſe ? 
JOHN. 
Galls are found upon a very different ſpecies of 


dak from ours, which never brings the excrefcences 
to maturity. 


GEORGE, 
What are our Oak-Apples ? 
JOHN. 
The work of an Inſe&—which pierces the ten- 
der bud, to depoſit its young; and ſo makes an 
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alteration in the courſe of the ſap—which occaſions 
that ſwelling. * 
EDWARD, 


- Siſter we thank you ;—your extracts liave beon 


* 


very agreeable, 
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A Grove in the Garden. The Elder Children feting 


on a Bench, 
JANE, 


Is not the Fuftic wood a kind of Mulberry ? 
JOHN, | 

It is; Fuſtic is the wood of a Mulberry, of no 

eſtimation for its fruit, 
JANE. 

Where does it grow ? 

10 HN. 

In moſt of the iſlands of the Ve Indies; this 
wood is one of the commodities exported from 
Famaica, The wood dies a ſulphur colour, 

GEORG E. | 
Is the Larch a very uſeful wood 
EDWARD. 
The wood of the Larch admits of a fine po- 
liſh, which contributes to throw forth colouring with 


uncommon luſtre; the modern Aaliaus uſe it for 
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picture- frames, and this is the reaſon why the Tralian 


gilding is ſo much better than ours. 


] O II N. 
Raphael uſed it ſor his pictures. 
JANE. 


I ſaw the gardener cutting down a Laburnum, and 
I obſerved that a part of the wood was beautiful. 
JOHN, 

The Laburnum affords what is called the Cocoa- 
wood ; you know it is of the dark colour of 
cocoa·-· nut mell When it is poliſhed. 
my” JANE. 

We ſeldom ſee that kind of Poplar which we 
met with at Mr, Choſeton's, 

EDWARD. 
| You mean the black; it grows rarely with us; 
it is ſaid that there are noble ones upon the banks 
of the Po in Italy, near the old Eridanus. 
GEORG E. | 

Are thoſe the trees which Phaeton's ſiſters were 

faid to be changed into ? 

. 
| You mean in the ſecond book of the Metanor- 
phe/es,—Some ſay, that Ovid certainly meant Larches; 


and we arc told of a medal in which they are repre- 
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ſented as being metamorpholed into that kind of tree, 
EDWARD. 
Surely the circumſtance of the tears ſeems to 
favour the Larch ! 
JAN. 
Of what place is the Larch a native ? 
E D WA R:D; 
Of the 4/ps and Appenines. 
GEURGE 

remember obſerving that they flouriſh in a bad 
ſoil. 

ED W: A RD; 

They thrive beſt in a bad ſoil, and expoſed ; 
elſe they are too luxuriant, and top-heavy, They 
tnrive beſt in clumps too. 

JOH N. 

Have you heard that ſhingles of Larch are uſed 

an Swwiizerland to cover the houſes ? 
E D WAR D. 

I have ;—we are told, that the joints are ſtop- 
ped by the roſin which the fun extracts from the 
pores of the wood. 

WIL. LIAN. 
We have the Veuic Turpentine, I think, from 


the Larch- tree? 


„ FR 
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E DWA. ND. 


I believe ſo. 


GEORGE. 
How fickly all our Weymouth Pines appear! 
| JOHN. 


I believe they have not been propagated a great 
many years in England. 
EDWAR D. 

J think not, 

JANE. 
Of what country are they natives? 

JONI N. 
North America—and called White Pine—there they 


are often one hundred feet high; and ſo eſteemed 


for the maſts of ſhips, that there was a law for the 


preſervation and encouragement of their growth in 


America. 


WILLIAM. 
The Stone Pine is beautiful. 
E D WAX D. 
It produces a large kernel as ſweet as an almond ; 


and in Itahy (where the tree is a native) they are 


ſerved in deſerts, 


JOHN. 


I believe it is timc for us to go in. 


be ei a Ann 
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JANE. 
I am ſorry to leave our trees, 
JOH N. 
We need not quit the ſubject. 
JANE. 
Bat the little ones—you would not wiſh to ſhut 


them out, 
J O H N. Ly 
No ſurely—we will continue to admit them of 


the party, 


little ones.—I will be a Timber-merchant, I have 
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| . 
| The TIMBER-MERCHANTS,. | 
| DIALOGUE VII. b 
Childrens Parlour. The Children all afſembled, 
| SUSAN. 
j You are very good to play with us 
| JOHN. | 
We will play at Trades. I know you love | 
that play. | | 
| B ART I. E. 
I do very much. 
{ SUSAN. 
1 And I, 
| Jo HN. 
[ We play at Trades on purpoſe to pleaſe you 


Oak-timber excellent for wheel-ſpokes—for ſhip- | 
building—for hoops—for ſpray—for bavin and coals, 
BART I. E. 

pray what is bavin ? 
EDWARD. 
1 think a ſort of ſmall bruſh-wood uſed for the 
purpoſe of kindling, 
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4 O H N. 
Who buys my Oak ?—the bark is very uſeful to 
the Tanner and Dyer—ſo is the ſaw-duſt, —Girls 


come and buy my Oak—the aſhes and lees are 


good for your waſhing, 
EDWARD. 

I am a Timber-merchant. I deal in Elm—it 13 
of ſingular uſe where water-works are required, for 
pipes, pumps, and ſhip-planks below water—and you 
who are Wheel-wrights, come and buy of me— the 
roots of my Elm are of ufe to the Turner for curious 
dappled works—Butchers, come and buy my Elm 
for your chopping-blocks—Hat-makers, come and 
buy your blocks —W heelwrights, here are axle-trees 
—Trunkmakers, come and buy my Elm for your 
Jeather-trunks—Carvers, come and buy my Elm 
for your curious foliage; it rarely warps, _ 

GEORGE. . 

I am a Timber-merchant. I recommend to you 
my Horn-beam— t is better than yew or crab for 
mill-cogs—it is both flexible and tough—excellent 
for heads of beetles—yoke-timber—ſtocks and han- 
dles of tools: it is alſo excellent for the Turner's 
ulc—it makes good hedges—and it makes good fires, 

F 2 
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JANE. 
I am a timber-merchant, I deal in Aſh, My 


Aſh is of univerſal uſe next to the Oak, It is of 
.uſe to the Soldier, Scholar, Carpenter, Cooper, 
Turner, Thatcher, Huſbandman, Cartwright, Wheel- 


wright, and to the Apothecary; for in Calabria grows a 
kind of Aſh, which produces the drug called Manna, 
© 6E OR GE. 

MA You boaſt very much of your Aſh, 
JANE. 


J have more to ſay in praiſe of my Aſh: formerly 
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the inner bark was uſed to write upon—but to talk 
of preſent times: it is of uſe for plough trees, 
wheel-rings, harrows, oars, blocks for pullies, &c- 
the bark is good for tanning net. It is of uſe for 
| ..hop-poles, ſpars, handles and ſtocks for tools, ſpade- 


trees, Oc. carts, ladders, and other tackling, from 


| the pike to the plough, ſpear, and bow ſo ſays 
my old author, | 1 | 
MM JOHN. 
I deal in Cheſnut; and aſſert, that next to the 


Oak, it is ſought after by the Joiners and Car- 


- penters. The Cheſnut formerly built a great 


part of our ancient houſes in Landen. —Contrary 


to the Oak, it will appear fair without, and be 
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decayed within—ſo I confeſs it yields to the Oak. 
. EDWARD. 

I have Walnut-tree wood to ſell. It is of univer- 
fal uſe in France—and in Neaw Engiand inftead of yew, 
The white Virginia Walnut, called Hickery Nut, 
is very common in moſt parts of North America. 

GEORGE. 

I think what is called the Black Virginia, is not 
in North America, 

JANE. 

I ſpeak in praiſe of Hazel, for poles, ſpars, hoops, 
forks, angling rods, faggots, cudgels, coals, ſpringes 
to catch birds—it affords the beſt coals uſed for 
gunpowder, 

GEORGE. 

No. Birch affords the beſt coals for that pur- 

poſe, Hazel affords the charming rods, 
JOHN. 

Pſhaw ! | 
JANE. 

The coals are of ufe to painters, as are thoſe 
of Sallow. Hazel makes good riding ſticks too. 

EDWARD. 
I fing the praiſe of Birch—1 do not boat of it 


#2. 
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as Timber, yet it does for the huſbandman's ox- 
goad, hoops, ſcrews, brooms, panniers, wands, ba- 
vin, bands and withs for faggots;—and it affords 
the beſt coals for gunpowder. Birch ſupplied ar- 
rows, bolts, ſhafts, our old Exgliſb artillery ;—alſo 


diſhes, bowls, ladles, and other domeſtic utenſils, 


bi in the good old days of more {implicity, yet of better 
k and truer hoſpitality, So ſays my old author, It is 
j ſaid, that hair-powder is partly made from Birch, 
i —In New England the North Americans make canocs, 
boxes, buckets, diſhes, and baſkets of Birch; like- 
wiſe ſmall craft, or pinnaces.—The inner white 
cuticle and ſilken bark was anciently uſed for writ- 
ing tablets, before the invention of paper.—There 
is a Birch Tree in Canada, whoſe bark will ſerve 
to write on, and may be made into books.—Of the 
twigs they make pretty baſkets.—It is ſaid that the 
poor people in Sweden grind the bark to mingle 
with their bread-corn, The decayed wood is ex- 
cellent mould for choice plants. 
| JOH N. 

I take Ofer—Oker is the aquatic and leſſer Salix, 
— This ſupplies bafkets, hampers, lattices, cradles, 
bodies of coaches and waggons, being light and 
durable, —It ſerves for chairs, hurdles, bands, the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


C 7a 
ſtronger for being wreathed; and to ſupport the 
banks of impetuous rivers.— In fine, for all wicker 
and twigs works, 

E DW A R.D. 

Sallow is nearly allied.—I ſpeak of Sallow.— Of 
ule for ſtocks of gardeners ſpades, rakes, mops. 
The coals are ſoon conſumed ;—yet they do for 
Painters ſcriblets. Of the Sallow, as of the Lime, 
ſhoemakers have their carving or cutting boards, 
as beſt to preſerve the edge of the tool, 

GEORGE. 

I have Willow to ſell ;—it is of the ſame family, 
and ſerves for moſt of the ſame uſes as the Sallow, 
Likewiſe for boxes, ſuch as the apothecaries and 
goldſmiths uſe; for cart ſaddle-trees, clogs, for 
pattens, forks, rakes, eſpecially the teeth ; for light 
ladders, hop-poles, ſupporters for vines ; hurdles, 


ſeves, lattices, little caſks, eſpecially to preſerve 


verjuice in; pales of ſome kinds; hives for bees 


trenchers, trays, and the beſt boards for whetting 
table knives upon; coals, bavin, &c, and excellent 
firing. The wood putrified, and reduced to a 
loamy earth in the hollow trunks, is the fitteſt to 
be mixed with fine mould for choice flowers, 
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JONN. 
I deal in Alder, Of old they made boats of it, 
and, except the ark, the firſt veſſels we read of 
were made of this material ; we will look into the. 
firſt Georgic, (which is referred to.) The poles of 
Alder are as uſeful as thoſe of the Willow. The 
coals exceed them, eſpecially for gunpowder. The 
wood is uſeful for piles, pumps, hop-poles, water- 
pipes, troughs, ſluices, ſmall trays, trenchers, and 
wooden reels. The bark is uſeful to the dyer; and 
fome tanners and leather- dreſſers uſe it. The leaves 
laid to the foot freſh, are ſaid to be refreſhing to 
the weary traveller, 

EDWARD. 

As you are come to idle ſayings, I will cut your 
tale ſhort, and ſpeak in praiſe of my Poplar and 
Abele, of which the timber is incomparable for all 
forts of white wooden veſſels, eſpecially ſor bel- 
los; it is almoſt of the nature of Cork, ſo is of 
uſe for ſoles as well as heels of ſhoes. You may 
likewiſe make brooms, — 

JOHN. 


The Lime, or Linden tree, is convenient for ſuch 


ufes as the Willow ; for ſome it is preferred as be- 


ing ſtronger and lighter; for yokes, See what 
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Virgil ſays. It is uſeful for models for buildings, 


pumps for ſhips, lattices for windows; ſhoemaker's 
dreſſers to cut upon; for coals for gunpowder, it 
is better than Alder; of uſe for ſcriblets, for pain- 


ters to make their firſt draughts with; for white 


faves for ofhcers, 


EDWARD, 

The Maple was formerly in great repute for the 
beauty of ſome. parts of it, We read of a table 
which ſold for its weight in gold. To make tlie 
wonder rather leſs, 1 ſhould obſerve, that the tur- 
ners will work it ſo thin as to be almoſt tranſparent; 

JANE. 

Of the Beech I could ſay much, but that I think we 
talked of it the laſt holidays—however, not to hazard 
omitting the Beech, I will obſerve in ſew words, that 
it is of uſe to the Turner for diſhes, trays, rims for baſ- 
kets, dreſſers, Sc. to the Wheelwright and Joiner, for 


large ſcrews, c. to the Upholſters, for chairs, and 


bedſteads: to the Huſbandman, for ſhovels: it ſupplies 


fuel, billet, bavin, and coals, though not laſting ones. 


The timber is little inferior to elm if it be altoge- 


ther under water, Floats for ſiſhing- nets are made 


of the bark inſtead of cork. Cutlers make ſcab- 


bards for ſwords of the thin lamina or ſcale of this 
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wood ; which ſupplies band- boxes and boxes for 
writing covered with thin leather or paper, and 
hat-caſes; and formerly book-covers—1 wonder we 
can not ſplit it ourfelves; but fend it elſewhere for 
that purpoſe. It is ſaid, that bees love to hive in 
the hollow of a Beech-tree, Beech will take the 
colour and polith of Ebony) but it is liable to 
worms, and brittle;) and ſtained with foot and urine, 
it is made to refemble walnut. The maſt is a fa- 
vourite food with fwine, deer, ſquirrels, mice, 
thruſhes, blackbirds, fieldfares, Sc. Sc. and is ſaid 
to render the fleſh of pheaſants peculiarly delicate, 
In ſome parts of France they grind the bark in mills, 
and it affords a {weet oil. The leaves of the 
Beech which afford fo agreeable a ſhade all the 
ſummer, being gathered about the fall, afford good 
mattraſſes—beſides their tenderneſs and looſe lying 
together, they continue ſweet for ſeven or eight 
years; before which time ſtraw will become hard 
and muſty. The leaves are thus ufed by divers 
perfons of quality in Denmart; and in Switzerland I 
have lain on them to my great refreſhment—ſo ſays 
my old agreeable author, who thus ſpeaks of the 


Beech in old verſe: 


r 0ST *" 8 
“Hence in the world's firſt years, the humble 
ſhed, 
Was happily and fully furniſhed ; 
Beech made their cheſts, their bed, and homely ſtools, 
Beech made their board, their platters, and their 
bowls.” 
[Enter Maid, |] 
M AID. 
Young ladies and gentlemen, ſupper is ready, 
[ The younger ones go out with the Maid. 
JOHN. 
I will now read to you a ſweet paſſage from Evelyn, 
* But after all let us not dwell here too long, 
whilſt the inferences deſired from thoſe temporary 
objects prompt us to raiſe our contemplations a 
little on objects more worthy our nobleſt ſpecula- 
tions, all our pains, and curioſity; reprefenting 
that happy ſtate above, namely, the Celeſtial Pa- 
radiſe.—Let us, I ſay, ſuſpend our admiration a- 
while of theſe terreſtial gaicties, which are of ſo 
ſhort a continuance ; raiſe our thoughts from being 
ſo deeply immerſed and rooted in them—aſpiring 
after thoſe ſupernal, more laſting, and glorious 
abodes; namely, a Paradiſe; not like this of ours, 
with ſo much pains and. curioſity made with hands, 


but eternal in the Heavens—where all the trees are 


lurements of the ſenſe may take and eat, and ſtill 


fo / 
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trees of life; the flowers all amaranths; all the plants 
perennial, ever verdant: ever fragrant; and where 
thoſe who defire knowledge may fully ſatiate them- 
ſelves, taſte freely of the fruit of that tree which 
coſt the firſt gardener and poſterity ſo dear; and 


where the moſt voluptuous inclinations to the al- 


be innocent no forbidden fruit no ſerpent to de- 
ceive none to be deceived, 

„Hail! O hail! then, and welcome you bleſſed 
Elyſiums—where a new ſlate of things expect us— 
where all the pompous and charming delights that 
detain us here awhile,.ſhall be changed into real and 
ſubſtantial fruition, —Eternal ſprings and pleaſure 
celeſtial, becoming the dignity of our nature 

WILLIAM. 

You managed excellently well—the little ones 

were delighted, and we were very highly entertained 
JOH N. 
They would have been diſgaſted to hear all pass 


in grave reading; ſo we gave a dramatic turn to 


our extracts; it was eaſily done you fee, by hand- 


ing my extracts round. 
JANE. 
1 am charmed with this paſſage which you re- 


ſerved for us. 
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JOHN. 


The author treats of planting —he was an en- 


thuſiaſt to trees. 
| GEORGE. 
When did he live ? 
JOHN. 

He was born in 1620, and died in 1703 — 
Enter a Servant. 
SERVANT. 

My maſter and miſtreſs wiſh you to go into the 

parlour, Miſs—and you, gentlemen, 
JOHN. 

Let us clear away our papers 

| GEORGE. 

Brother here is a book belonging to you, 

JOHN. 

Edward, this is your pocket-book. 


[ They go ont, 
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The XR AMB L. E. 
DIALOGUE: vil: 


Mn. Teachwell's Paour. A Table with Globes, 
| Maps, &c, 


Mr: TEACHWELL, 
Miſs SPRIGH TI. X, 
Mis GAY, 

Maſter SPRIGHTLY. 


Bafter Sprightly is ſuppoſed to be a Vifterz; and 
brought into the Room to be entertained with the 
Globe, the Geographical Box, & c. &c. 


Maler SPRIGHTLY. 


1 NEVER ſaw one of the geographical boxes 
pray how do you uſe them 
Mis SPRIGHTLY. 
Theſe counters, you ſee, have each the name 
of a country ; and the play is to dip in at a 
venture, and take one out take one—what have 


you got ? 
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Mafer S P RIGHT L X. 
Spain / 
My, SPRIGHTLY. 

Then you ſhould ſay what the climate, ſoil, and ſitu- 
ation of Spain are—what commodities we import from 
thence; and what articles we ſupply the Spaniards wich. 

Matter SPRIGHTLY. 
A very agrecable play ! 
Mr: T EAC HW ELL 
hall we dip?—or ſhall we choole ? 
Mauer S PRIG HTL X. 
Chooſe, if you pleafe, Madam. 
Mrs.  TEACHWELL 
Will you confine yourſelf to Exrope ? or will 
you prefer to ramble over all parts of the globe? 
NM SPRIGHTLY: 
I ſhall like to ramble, 
Maſter SPRIGHTELY. 
I wiſh to leave Europe, becauſe I had rather viſit 
thoſe countries of which I have read in the Scripture. 
Mrs, TEACHWELL 
Come, then—we will fly into 4/a—reach - me 
that map—here is Arabia—will that pleaſe you ? 
Mafer SPRIGUTLY, 
Very much, Madam, 
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Mis, T EAC HWE L I. 

Arabia is divided into three parts; — Arabia 
Petræa — Arabia Dęſerta — and Arabia Felix — Miſs 
Sprightly, do you recollect from whom the Arabiars 
are ſuppoſed to deſcend ? 

Mit SPRIGHTLY, 

From I&mael; and it was foretold of him, that 
& his hand ſhould be againſt every man, and every 
man's hand againſt him,” 

Mrs, TEACHWELL 
And how is this fulfilled ?—yoz anſwer me, Miſs Gay. 
Mi. GAY. 
They are robbers—and ſeldom fail to plunder 


' travellers. 


Arr. TEACH WELTL, 

The word Arab is ſaid to be derived from robber ; 
—the ſame people are likewiſe called Saracens, or 
inhabitants of the Deſart, Look in the map, and 
explain it to your brother,—W hat do you ſee ? 

Mi SPRI1G:HTLY. 

Here is Arabia Petrea—here are the famous 

mountains of Sinai and Horeb, 
Mis G AY. 
The air of Arabia is very hot, and the winds 


often poiſonous, 
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Mrs. T EAC HW ELI. 

The ſands are terrible to paſs, particularly in windy 
ſeaſons; for then they drive in the traveller's eyes, 
ſo as to deprive him of light; and, thus bewildered, 
he is often buried in them: there are very few 
ſprings, ſo that paſſengers often periſh with thirſt, 

Mafer SPRIGHTL T. 

The camel is well ſuited to that country. 

Mr, TEACHW-ELL 

He is peculiarly adapted to the climates where he is 
placed: you recollect that he has a number of cells 
within him, which ſerve as reſervoirs of water. 

Mick SPRIGHTLY. 

Yes, Madam—and you once told me, that the 
drivers ſometimes kill a camel to ſupply themſelves 
with water, when they are greatly diſtreſſed. 

Mr. TEACH WS LL 

I could detain you here all day, with accounts 
from different authors of fuch places as are re- 
corded in Scripture, | 

Mii SPRIGHT-L-Y; 

I am in no haſte to leave the country. 

Ms G AY. 
Nor I, indeed, Madam, 
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Mrs, TEACHWELLDL. 
My dears.—I mean only to give you a light 
taſte to excite your curioſity ; there is an inex- 
hauſtible fund of entertainment in reſerve for you, 
in the works of thoſe learned men who have tra- 
velled with a view to illuſtrate the Bible hiſtory, 
M -SPRIGHTL.Y; 


Surely, Madam, you will indulge our curioſity 
a little further, 


Mn FEACHW EL IL. 
Your curiofity pleaſes me ;—to ſay the truth, I 
know not how to quit the ſubje& which leads to 
an explanation of a paſſage in the Scripture but 


perhaps, Maſter Sprightly, you will regret the want 
of variety—your ſmiles ſay 20. 


Maſter SPRIGHTLY. 
And I fay no. 
Mr. TFT EACHW ELL, 

In the time of My{s this whole country was known 
by the name of the Wilderneſs of Parax—whence Mount 
Sinai was called alſo Mount Paran,—The Biſhop of 
Clegber tranſlated an account of a journey from Grand 
Cairo to Mount Sinai, — there are deſcribed the foun- 
tains of Myes—thence may be ſeen an aperture in the 


mountains on the other ſide of the Red Sea ; whence 
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the children of Iſrael entered the Red Sea, when 
Pharoah and his hoſt were drowned ; you may read 
the account in the fourteenth chapter of Exodus, 
| | Mafler SPRIGHTLY. 


Pray, Madam, how wide is the ſea in that part ? 
Mrs. TEA CH WE LL; 


About ſour or five hours journey ;—the aperture 
| is called Piha-hirath, the mouth or opening of Hireth, 
Mel, SPRIGHTLY:- 
I love to know the derivation of names—pray 
| whence was the name Sar? 
| Mn, T EACHWE L L. 
From the Hlebreau for a buſh—you know why ? 
Mafter SPRIGHTLY. 
J do, Madam 
Mr, T EAC HWE L I. 
There are agreeable deſcriptions of the ſcene of 
; the greater part of the miracles performed by M- 
fes; but I will not detain you any longer than 
juſt to remark upon the written mountains, 


Miſs SPRIGHTLY. 


Madam ! 
„ MCA CHHEW-E Lis 
j You know that it 1s ſuppoſed the giving of the 


law from Mount Siuai gave birth to writing by letters, 
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(which 1s called literary writing)—you know that the 
Iſraelites wandered in the wilderneſs of Kadif forty 
years—but probably you never heard of the Write 
ten Mountains ? | 
Ms G AY, 
' No, indeed, Madam, 
Mrs, T EACH WE LI. 
There are whole mountains engraved with cha— 


raters, which are ſuppoſed to be the ancient He- 


brew; for it is conjectured that they were loſt dur- 


ing the Babylon captivity, and the Chaldee uſed 
inſtead—but I am entering too deep—come, whi- 
ther will you make. your next excurſion ? 
Miſs G AY. 
If you allow me to chooſe, we will remove into 
Africa; — I long to talk of Eg ypz. 
Ao. TEACA RW EL Ls 
You are well acquainted with the ſituation and 
foil of Eg yþt—you know that the river Nile over- 
flows the country, and is diſtributed, by canals, 
to every part; ſupplying ſufficient moiſture to make 
the land fruitful without rain; which they very 
rarely have—but perhaps you do not know the 
origin of the S 
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Mit SPRIGHTL M. 

The creature with the head and neck of a woman, 
and the body of a lion! 1 fuppofed it to be fabulous, 
Mr. T EACH WEL I. 

Certainly thinking of it as an animal; but you are 
to underſtand, that the Eg ypians uſed the hierogly- 
phical method of recording events; that is, the me- 
thod of writing by pictures now the riſe of the Nile 
was of ſuch conſequence, that the nation recorded 
the period of it; and this they did by carving; inſtead 
of ſaying in ſuch months the Nik is at its greateſt 
height, they placed this image—you know the ſigns 
of the Zodiac—this-is compoſed of two of them. 

| Miſs G AY. 

Leo and Virgo. 

| Mn. TEACHWELL, 

The ſame—and all the ſigns themſelves are ſaid by 
the learned to be derived from the Egyptians, Libra 
or the Scales, marked equality: Yirgo or the Virgin 
(who was repreſented with ears of corn in her hand) 
ſhewe@ the time of harveſt ; and the like. | 


Miſs G A A 
The pyramids were full of emblematical charac- 
ters, I think. 
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Ms TEAC H MWE LI. | 
They were. Some were perhaps deſigned to ex- 
preſs the doctrine of their divinity: ſome expre ſſive 
of the names, qualities, and inventions of eminent 
perſons. Happy! had they ſtopped here; but it is 
e that idolatry began from theſe ſigures. 
My, S PRI GHT LI. 
Was not Papyrus an Eg yptian plant ? 
Mrs, TEACHWELL. 
It was a reed—of great ſervice to the Egyptian. 
they made boats of it, and cloaths. It grows to the 
height of ten feet, and is now called Al-berd:, 
Mafer SPRIGHTLY. 
Was not paper made of it? 
Mrs, T EACH WE LI. 
Either the inner rind, or the pith ſupplied a 


ſubſtance upon which the inhabitants wrote; and 


from thence came our word, paper. 
Meafker SPRIGHTLY, 
Was not Fg ypt called the land of Han? 
Mr, T EACH WELL. 
It was. 
| Meter SERTOATLY. 
„Was not the H. . . in Egypt? 
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